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588 Hollands Nicholas Minium. [Nov. 

ment of the Ovpos in man, that the oratorical imagination is best fitted to 
express." 

We should hardly know where to find a happier parallel than this 
between Virgil and Milton : — 

" Milton also, like Virgil, reveals the characters of his personages with the 
imaginative power of an orator rather than with that of a dramatist. But he 
possesses another resource in the analytical powers with which he makes his 
chief personage reveal his inmost nature and most secret motive in truthful 
communing with himself. It is through the soliloquies in the 'Paradise 
Lost ' that we can best realize the whole conception of Satan in his ruined 
magnificence, and his lost but not forgotten capacity for happiness and noble- 
ness. The soliloquies of these personages perforin for the epic poet the part 
performed by the elaborate introspection and discussion of motives in modern 
prose fiction." 

Again : — 

" But not only are the media through which Virgil brings his personages 
before us less varied and flexible than those of Homer, but the characters 
themselves are more tamely conceived, and less capable of awakening human 
sympathy. And this is especially true of the character of iEneas as contrasted 
with those of Achilles and of Odysseus. The general conception of jEneas is 
indeed in keeping with the religious idea of the iEneid. He is intended to be 
an embodiment of the courage of an ancient hero, the justice of a paternal 
ruler, the mild humanity of a cultivated man living in an age of advanced 
civilization, the saintliness of the founder of a new religion of peace and pure 
observance, the affection of parent for child, which was one of the strongest 
instincts in the Italian race. A lifelike impersonation of such an ideal would 
have commanded the reverence of all future times. Yet at no time has the 
character of iEneas excited any strong human interest." 

We have selected these passages because they seem to show the 
author's fairness and delicacy of perception at its height. But almost 
any passages selected at random would have done equally well. His 
whole book is a masterpiece. Such a piece of critical writing is hardly 
to be found in English. In French, Sainte-Beuve has something of the 
same delicacy ; but the sense of justice is so frequently replaced in him 
by a keen spirit of malice, that, on the whole, his critical outfit may be 
put down as inferior to that of Mr. Sellar. 



8. — Nicholas Minturn : A Study in a Story. By J. G. Holland. New 
York : Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. 

Dr. Holland seldom writes a novel without a moral object in view, 
and it is one of his marked characteristics that he loses no opportunity 
of allowing the reader to share the view with him. It appears from the 
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mottoes from Plato, Carlyle, and other sages prefixed to this volume, 
that the lesson which "Nicholas Minturn" is intended to convey is, 
that the cure for pauperism is work, — not an absolutely new, but 
still an undeniable truth. A caviller might say that it had of late 
years almost become a truism, and cavillers have even gone so far as to 
maintain that it is only when a truth has become a truism or a plati- 
tude that it begins to have any attractions for Dr. Holland. But great 
literary success always breeds detraction, and we are glad to see that 
Dr. Holland does not allow it to interfere with or alter his method of 
work. He has in this novel introduced several characters not uncom- 
monly met with in fiction, — a guardian of the godly sort, but wicked 
at heart and fraudulent ; a young and beautiful ward ; a young man, 
Nicholas Minturn, who combines all the virtues of both sexes, and 
who in the end exposes the guardian's infamy and marries the ward. 
We have several other minor characters, — a burglar or two, some 
tramps, some street arabs, — none of whom are positive strangers to us,, 
even at the outset. But though these characters may be met with 
in other pages than Dr. Holland's, they are nowhere so exhaustively 
drawn as in his novels. Nowhere else is the goodness of the good and 
the wickedness of the wicked so thoroughly established and certificated. 
When we close the volume, no room is left for doubt as to who are bad 
and who are good ; and there is never any haziness as to the dividing 
line between vice and virtue. >Other writers have succeeded by con- 
fusing vice and virtue ; not so Dr. Holland. We always know where to 
find him ; and this of itself, in an uncertain world like ours, is a satis- 
faction. We can cordially recommend "Nicholas Minturn " to either 
the infantile or senile public. The very young or the very old may be 
trusted with it without fear of the results. With adults the conse- 
quences cannot be predicted with absolute certainty. 



9. — Ancient Society, or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress, from 
Savagery through Barbarism to Civilization. By Lewis H. Morgan, 
LL. D. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 1877. 8vo. pp. xvi, 560. 

Mb. Morgan's studies in Ancient Society are by far the most impor- 
tant contribution to American science that has been made for a long 
time. The primitive institutions of the Indians, now so fast disappear- 
ing, have been with him a life-long subject of investigation, and the re- 
sults which he has reached add to the history of the human race several 
distinctively new chapters. The merest outline of these is all that is 
possible here. 
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